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origins of the Hebrew law code go far back into the times when, according 
to a tradition which has never been proved untrustworthy, the forefathers 
of the Hebrew state were in Babylonia. Whether or not this period ante- 
dated the days of Hammurabi is still an open question. Personally I am 
inclined to the belief that the first Abrahamic horde left the East at an 
earlier date than 2250 B. C, carrying with them those Babylonian tra- 
ditions which resulted, not only in the Mosaic legal system, but also in 
the so-called Psalms of David. The Babylonian affinities of the biblical 
psalms are quite as well marked as are those of the Mosaic laws. 14 If 
this theory be true, the Hammurabi and the biblical codes had a common 
origin. 

Perhaps the most important phonetic feature of the language in the 
Hammurabi code is the appearance of the original w-stem in such forms as 
warku for later arku, "afterward, subsequent;" awtlum for later amllum, 
"nobleman," etc. This form avMum for amilum is proof positive of the 
existence in Semitic Babylonian and Assyrian of a nasal m-like w. The 
grammatical and phonetic peculiarities of the Hammurabi dialect have 
been discussed by D. H. Miiller. 1 * The vocabulary of the code has been 
tabulated into a glossary by Professor Harper, pp. 147-92. 

Professor Harper has done a great service in presenting the Hammu- 
rabi code with a satisfactory translation to the English reader. The book 
should be valuable, not only to Assyriologists, but also to every careful 
student of ancient law. 

J. Dyneley Prince. 
Columbia University. 



TWO RECENT WORKS ON THE EPISTLES TO THE 
THESSALONIANS. 

In recent years there has been a notable revival of interest in the two 
letters to the Thessalonians traditionally ascribed to Paul, and especially 
in the second letter. This revival of interest may be due in part to the 
renewed study of apocalyptic tradition, 1 and to the recognition of the fact 
that there was a more frequent interchange of letters between churches 
and their founders than has generally been admitted. 2 At all events, the 

■4An interesting popular article on this subject has been written by Knot Tall- 
QVIST in the Finsk Tidskrift, Vol. XXXII, pp. 193-214, "Fornbabyloniska och 
hebraiska psalmer." 

15 Op. tit., pp. 245 ff. 

1 E. g., W. BotTSSET, Der Antichrist, 1895. 

* E. g., J. R. Harris, Expositor, 1898, pp. 170 ff. 
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actual work done on the Thessalonian epistles during the last decade indi- 
cates an interest in questions of introduction, literary and historical, rather 
than in questions of minute exegesis. For the purposes of this brief review, 
the essay of Wrede 3 and the commentary of Wohlenberg 4 may serve as a 
point of departure. 

Previous to the appearance of this latter work the student was usually 
referred to the English commentaries of Ellicott (1858), Jowett (1859), 
Eadie (1877), Hutchinson (1883), and especially, in more recent years, 
to those of Findlay (1892), Lightfoot (1895, notes), and Drummond (1899) ; 
or to the German commentaries of Schmiedel (1893), Bornemann (1894), 
B. Weiss (1896), as well as to those of Schmidt (1885), Zimmer (1885 
and 1893), and Zockler (1894). Of these commentaries at least two were 
of primary importance, that of Schmiedel — which, however, does not com- 
pare in exegetical insight with his "Corinthians;" and that of Bornemann — 
a thorough, though unnecessarily discursive, volume of 708 pages, of 
which pp. 538-708 are devoted to specimen interpretations quite on the 
analogy of Lilienthal. s Now when Zahn's series was announced, it was 
expected that there would be a thoroughgoing treatment of the subject 
within the lines marked out by Zahn himself in the preface to his own 
commentary on Matthew, but a perusal of the work of the Altona pastor 
(already known as the editor of the Epistles of the Imprisonment in the 
second edition of the Strack-Zockler series, 1895) at critical points makes 
clear that the commentary of Bornemann still remains the commentary 
on Thessalonians. The introduction (pp. 1-13) is meager and unsatis- 
factory. The reader is referred to Zahn's Einleitung for details. Spitta's 
arguments for the authorship of 2 Thessalonians by Timothy are dis- 
missed as nichiig, and Wrede's important study is characterized in a 
brief footnote as contributing "nothing new and nothing important." 
In spite of Schurer's exorcism, the demon Proselyten des Tores is still at 
large (p. 3). A selection of important literature follows (pp. 14-16), 
which, however, knows no English commentary but Ellicott and Malleson^ 
about which latter Wohlenberg seems to be in as much doubt as was 
Bornemann before him. Pages 170-209 are devoted to an excursus on 
2iThess. 2:3-8, a review namely of ancient and modern interpretation. 

3 Die Eehtheit des zweiten Thessalonicherbrie/es. Von W. Wrede. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1903. viii + 116 pages. ( = "Texte und Unteisuchungen," etc., N. F., 
Vol. IX, No. 2.) 

* Der erste und zweite Thessalonicherbriej ausgelegt. Von G. Wohlenberg. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. 214 pages. ( = " Kommentar zum Neuen Testament," 
herausgegeben von Th. Zahn, Vol. XII.) 

5 Biblisches Archivarium des Neuen Testantentes, 1745. 
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Pages 210-14 give selected extracts of eschatological import from the 
Didache and Daniel. This leaves pp. 17-169 for the commentary proper, 
which, in keeping with the general plan of the series to which the book 
belongs, is continuous in character rather than glossatorisch, abundant 
use being made of footnotes. There are advantages in this method, as 
E. Haupt has shown in his superb commentary on the Epistles of the 
Imprisonment. The exegesis follows in general the lines of Hofmann. 
Mooted points, as 1 Thess. 2:16; 4:15; 5:7 ff., 5:23, are cautiously 
approached and conservatively answered. It would have been advan- 
tageous to the author, had he stated his method in textual criticism, and 
had he made a study of words from the point of view of the usage in late 
Greek, and especially in the papyri. Without intending to disparage 
faithful work, it must still be confessed that Wohlenberg has "contributed 
little or nothing new or important" (to use his own characterization of 
Wrede). 

Turning from commentaries proper, in which, as we said, relatively 
litde work has been done in the last decade, to studies in introduction, we 
notice that relatively a good deal of work has been done — work fruitful, 
however, not so much in results as in the definite statement of the prob- 
lem. The real problem is the second epistle. First Thessalonians, in 
the opinion not only of Harnack, Julicher, McGiffert, and Bacon, but also 
of Schmiedel, Pfleiderer, and Holtzmann, is a genuine work of Paul. 
Second Thessalonians, however, is, according to a growing tendency in 
Germany at least, not only un-Pauline, but actually the work of a jalsarius, 
that is, forger. So Baur, 6 Weizsacker,' Holtzmann, 8 Wrede, 9 and Holl- 
mann. 10 To be sure, this opinion is not shared by Zahn, Wohlenberg, 
Harnack, Julicher, Bacon, McGiffert, Askwith, and Lock, who, on the 
contrary, hold the second as well as the first letter to be genuine. 

Two minor and two major arguments are advanced to prove that the 
second epistle is un-Pauline: (1) the alleged lack of the personal equation; 
(2) the language. The first point seems to be of little importance, and 
may be dismissed without comment. The second point is likewise of 
secondary importance. Indeed, there is an increasing tendency to disre- 
gard the argument from language pure and simple; and rightly, for it is 
confessedly a precarious argument. Wrede puts little or no stress on it. 

6 Paulus, Vol. II, 1867", p. 107. 

? Das apostolische Zeitalter, 1892', p. 251. 

8 Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1901, pp. 97-108. 

9 Vide supra. 

10 Zeitschrijt }Ur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1904, pp. 28-38. 
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McGiffert, 11 however, makes a brief but important analysis of the vocabu- 
lary and phraseology (not an unsifted collection of material like 
Briining's 12 ), and observes that the uniqueness appears just in those 
passages which are apocalyptic — 2:1-12; 1:6-12 — which latter is con- 
sidered by McGiffert as possibly an interpolation, but which more prob- 
ably is a fragment of a Jewish-Christian apocalypse like 2:3-12. So far 
as the argument from language is concerned, there is nothing un-Pauline 
in 2 Thessalonians. 

The two serious arguments against the genuineness of 2 Thessalonians 
are (1) the eschatological situation, and (2) the similarity of 1 and 2 Thes- 
salonians. As to the first of these, it may be said at the outset that the 
theory which considers 2 Thess. 2:1-12 an interpolation is futile, for it is 
precisely this passage which is new, precisely this passage which accounts 
for the letter. Nor is the view tenable which holds that 2:1-12 presup- 
poses the Nero Redivivus theory. Both Wrede and Hollmann recognize 
the difficulty and are forced quite unnaturally to assume that the jalsarius, 
writing ca. 100 A. D., either forgot the destruction of the temple or used 
the passage in a figurative sense. The real difficulty, consequendy, is the 
alleged contradiction between 1 Thess. 5 : 2 (which seems to indicate that 
the parousia is coming immediately, "as a thief in the night," without 
the warning of premonitory signs, in spite of the fact that Paul, on the 
assumption that 2 Thessalonians is genuine, had been in the habit of tell- 
ing the Thessalonians about the signs), and 2 Thess. 2:3 ff., where the 
parousia is not to come until certain definite things have happened. It is 
to be noticed that the same apparent contradiction exists in the apoca- 
lypse of Mark, chap. 13, and parallels. It but begs the question to assert, 
with Hollmann, that such a contradiction is impossible to Jesus and Paul, 
although possible to the evangelists. It is to be noticed, further, as 
Hollmann concedes, that both 1 and 2 Thessalonians (if genuine) pre- 
suppose that the parousia is to come within the lifetime of Paul. It would 
seem as if Paul in 1 Thessalonians were not interested so much in the 
question of the exact day and hour of the advent (cf. Mark 13:32) as in 
the fact that, when it comes , it will come catastrophically, as a supernatural 
event. The godly are warned not to be caught napping, but to be thor- 
oughly prepared. In 1 Thessalonians there was no need of a distinct 
emphasis on the premonitory signs, but the more acute situation of 2 Thes- 
salonians called forth a definite reminder of what had been said previously. 

11 Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. IV (1903), Col. 5036-46. 

12 Die Sprachjorm des zweiten Thessalonicherbriefes. Naumburg: Lippert, 1903. 
(The first part of a licentiate's dissertation.) 
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Wrede rightly sees that the eschatological argument is secondary, not prim- 
ary, in the case against genuineness. 

The second main argument against 2 Thessalonians is the literary 
relation between 1 and 2. It was McGiSert who first saw this and made 
it the most serious objection to the genuineness of 2. Independently of 
him, both Holtzmann and Wrede emphasize this as the important point. 
Wrede, indeed, rests his case ultimately on this one argument. It is the 
excellence of his essay that it indicates, with admirable thoroughness, the 
strikingly similar relation between 2 and 1. The new material of 2 is 
found chiefly in 1:5-12; 2:2-12, 15; 3:2, 13, 14, 17. The rest of the letter 
follows closely the arrangement, divisions, phrases, and words of the first 
letter. So close is the agreement, that the dependence of 2 on 1 is to be 
admitted. The explanation of this dependence is the present problem. 
The following explanations have been offered: (1) The similarity of the 
letters is due to the similarity of the situation. This is the usual answer. 
The difficulty, however, is that the two letters were not written (on the 
assumption of the genuineness of both) at exacdy the same time; at least 
three months intervened between them. (2) The similarity is due to the 
fact that Paul read a copy of 1 before writing 2. So Zahn and McGiffert. 
The possibility of the conjecture is to be admitted. (3) Timothy wrote 
2 at Paul's request. So Spitta. 13 But 2 : 5 seems to be against this theory. 

If the sole argument against the genuineness is the similarity between 
1 and 2, then we are dealing with an argument even more precarious than 
that from language, namely, the psychological argument. We are reduced 
to an either-or. Either Paul wrote it — the literary situation being at pres- 
ent psychologically unclear — or a jalsarius wrote it. The latter position 
is taken by Holtzmann, Wrede, and Hollmann. Holtzmann, who empha- 
sizes the alleged contradiction in eschatology as well as the literary rela- 
tion, is inclined to suggest that 2 was written to compensate for 1. After 
the death of Paul, 1 Thess. 4:15-17 continued to be read, and yet the 
"survivors" were fewer and fewer in number. Hence the necessity for 
a redaction of 1 Thessalonians which should omit the personal references 
of it, while retaining the religious interests, and should be worked over 
into a more formal churchly style. In the process 1 Thess. 4:1-10 is 
eliminated, and 4:11, 12 is enlarged into 2 Thess. 3:6-12. 2 Thess. 2:2; 
3:17, are inserted to give currency to the letter as Pauline. The forgery 
was concocted at some distance from Thessalonica, and was intended for 
general reading in the churches. Wrede agrees in the main with Holtzmann, 
and assigns the date (as Hollmann) ca. 100 A. D. In order, however, to 
13 Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums, Vol. I (1893), pp. 122 S. 
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escape the difficulty already alluded to, that there is nothing in 2 Thess. 
2:1-12 which presupposes a later date than the year 70, he is obliged to 
assume either that the falsarius overlooked the reference to the temple or 
treated the reference figuratively. It is apparent, I think, that the main 
argument upon which the denial of the authenticity of 2 Thessalonians 
depends is psychological. The question is: Could Paul have written 2 
three months after he had written 1 ? The hypothesis of a falsarius is, of 
course, not to be dismissed summarily. It is to be noted, however, that 
the falsarius probably wrote while the temple was still standing. Indeed, 
it rather seems to me that this same falsarius not only betrays a singularly 
accurate knowledge of the acute situation in Thessalonica at exactly the 
time when Paul wrote the first letter, but also that he makes perfectly clear 
in the second what is rather unclear in the first. A single illustration must 
suffice. In 1 Thess. 5:14 appears the phrase vovBtrart tous araio-ovs. 
This noun has usually been translated "disorderly," "unruly," or 
"unquiet." The to&s implied has been assumed to mean very generally 
the Christian norm of conduct, although 1 Thess. 4:11 seems contextually 
to restrict the norm to labor. In 1 Thess. 4: 12 the purpose of the exhor- 
tation is that they should conduct themselves decently in reference to 
gentiles, and that they should have need of nothing or no one. The gender 
of /AjjSo'ds and the covert reference are quite unclear. When, however, 
we turn to 2 Thess. 3:6-12, which, to Holtzmann, is an elaboration of 
1 Thess. 4: n, we get the clue. Paul and his companions were never idle 
when they were with them, nor did they ever beg their food from the church 
treasury or from the gentiles, but kept at work in order that they might 
be independent of others for their living. Their principle was to earn their 
own food, not beg for it. Their motto was: No food without work. The 
man who elaborated 2 Thess. 3:6-12 from 1 Thess. 4:11-12 had contem- 
poraneous sources of information. In a quite unconscious way he makes 
certain that 01 otoktoi, of 1 Thess. 5 : 14 are the well-known idlers, and 
that the /MjScvds of 4:12 has a covert reference to the begging in which 
the loafers were indulging. He singles out and emphasizes the phenome- 
non which always accompanies the eager expectancy of the advent, namely, 
the "flight from labor," as von Dobschutz puts it. 14 That amnrim 
aroLKTos, ot(£kto)s, words appearing in the New Testament only in 
1 and 2 Thessalonians, have reference, not to a departure in general from 
the Christian norm of conduct, but from the specific norm of labor, and 
that they should be translated "to be idle," "idler," "idly," seems con- 
firmed by the use of araKrim in a document dated in the thirteenth year 
«4 Die urchristlichen Gemeinden, 1902, p. 72. 
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of Nero. 15 The intimate knowledge which the falsarius betrays not only 
of Paul's letter, but of Paul's mind, makes one dare to hazard the con- 
jecture that the falsarius was Paul himself. 

J. E. Frame. 
Union Theological Seminary. 



GOSPEL CRITICISM AND CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. 

Two important works on gospel criticism appear almost simultaneously 
— V. H. Stanton's The Gospels as Historical Documents, 1 and J. Drum- 
mond's The Character and Authorship 0} the Fourth Gospel. 1 The fact 
that thus far only Vol. I of Stanton's work, covering the early use of the 
gospels, has appeared, while Drummond's, although purporting to consider 
both external and internal evidence, devotes a somewhat disproportionate 
amount of space to the early traces of the use of the fourth gospel, makes the 
two cover to a considerable extent common ground. Stanton, in fact, is 
able to utilize no small part of Drummond's work from the fact that the two 
chapters on "Justin" and "Basilides," which together occupy nearly one- 
quarter of the whole, were published, the former in the Theological Review 
for October, 1875, ana April and July, 1877, the latter in the Journal 0} 
Biblical Literature for 1892. Stanton's two chapters on "Justin" and 
"The Asiatic Tradition in Regard to the Apostle John" occupy, however, 
almost exactly one-half his entire volume, so that it is easy to see where the 
focal point of critical discussion lies. 

In respect to scholarship and scientific temper it would be almost an 
impertinence regarding either name to offer words of praise. One can 
only wish that the same high level might be maintained in all future discus- 
sion, and especially that partisans and dogmatists might emulate the open- 
mindedness of Principal Drummond, who in coming to his conservative 
conclusions regarding the authenticity of John runs counter to the conviction 
of both his most revered teachers, James Martineau and J. J. Tayler, while 
certainly not conciliating the leading thinkers of the Unitarian denomination, 
though the parallel with our own Ezra Abbott is very close. For these most 
important qualities of both books we have a general verdict of praise, as 
well as for their external aspect, so greatly superior to the crowded, con- 
is The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part II, 1901, p. 273, 11. 24 ff. 

1 The Gospels as Historical Documents. Part I: The Early Use of the Gospels. 
By V. H. Stanton. Cambridge: University Press, 1903. ix+288 pages. 

3 An Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. By James 
Drummond. Oxford: Published for the Hibbert Trustees. New York: Imported 
by Scribner, 1904. xvi+528 pages. 



